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PBEFAGE. 



To all of ns there oome times when we are 
ont of heart with ourselves and with all that 
goes to make up our lives. Ck>nstant worry, 
endless toil, perpetual disappointments, seem 
then to be our lot; we feel ourselves unable 
to oope with the evil without and within, and 
our belief in the "Love which walketh in 
Mystery*' becomes weak and faint. 

We are, perchance, looking back to times 
when we dreamt how we too might 

" Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by tYieAi v^^A^OL^a^^^^^ 



iserable aims that end with aelf ; 

)ught8 sublime that pierce the night like 

\T8y 

ith their mild peraiatenoe, urge man's aearoh 
ter issues." 

ur Ideals may seem dead and faded and 
1 OUT reach. The following chapters 
ach us, if even that be so, how we may 
ize our Beal," how our Drudgery may 
e our Blessing, how the Failures, the 
IS, the Temptations, which we are 
:ing, may prove our best Friends on 
•ward way. 



IZ 

The ennoUiiig influences of powers lying 
donnant, it may be, in oor friendships; the 
strength, the endnrance, the self-saorifioe 
flowing from tme love and tenderness and 
thought for others; the steadfast loyalty to 
all that is highest and holiest which is begotten 
by faithfulness to common duty ; the peace of 
Gk)d passing all understanding, which garri- 
sons the hearts and the lives of those who 
through life and death cling to the Truth as 
it is revealed to them by the Spirit of Christ ; 
these are the angels shown to us as hovering 
about the path which once appeared to us so 
full of thorns. 

We cannot read this book without feeling 
that such angels are not far from every one 
of our lives, however outwardly poor and 
small and narrow these may seem. And we 
must therefore rejoice that it is destined to 
exeroiae its ministry ol \n:|£Ki \2[vcsv^3lgp^» «s^ 
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I. 

Of every two men probably one man thinks he 
is a drudge, and every second woman at times 
is sure she is. Either we are not doing the 
thing we would like to do in life ; or, in what 
we do and like, we find so much to dislike, that 
the rut tires, even when the road runs on the 
whole a pleasant way. I am going to speak 
of the Culture that cornea through this very 
Drudgery, 

" Culture through my drudgery 1 ** some one 
is now thinking : " This tread-mill that has 
worn me out, this grind I hate, this plod that, 
as long ago as I remember it, seemed tiresome, 
— ^to this have I owed * culture*? Keeping 
house or keeping accounts, tending babies, 
teaching primary school, weighing «.\i<^«x «sA 
salt at a counter, those \A\x^ ON6t«2^ va. "Qafc 



machine-shop— have these anything to do wilh 
■ culture ' ? Calture takes leiBurs, eleganoe, 
wide tuargiDB of time, a pocket-book : dnidger; 
means llmitatioDs, ooaraenesa, crowded hours, 
chronic wony, old oldtbeB, black banda, head- 
sches. Cultars implies college: life allowB ■ 
daily paper, a monthly magazine, the circu- 
lating library, and two gift- books at Cbriattiias. 
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tliis Spry, unceasing competition, and would 
willingly give up a quarter of my profits to 
have two hours of my daylight to myself — at 
least I would if, working just as I do, I did not 
barely get the children bread and clothes. I 
did not choose my calling, but was dropped 
into it — ^by my innocent conceit— or by duty to 
the family — or by a parent's foolish pride— or 
by our hasty marriage; or a mere accident 
wedged me into it. Would I could have my 
life over again 1 Then, whatever I should be, 
at least I would not be what I am to-day 1 " 

Have I spoken truly for any one here? I 
know I have. Goes not the grumble thus 
within the silent breast of many a person, 
whose pluck never lets it escape to words like 
these, save now and then of a tired evening to 
husband or to wife ? 

There is often truth and justice in the 
grumble. Truth and justice, both. Still, 
when the question rises through the grumble, 
Can it be that this drudgery, not to be escaped, 
gives "culture"? the true answer is,^-Yes, 
and culture of the prime elements of life ; of 
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the very fundamentals of all fine manhood and 
tine womanhood. 

Our prime elements are due to our drudgery, 
--I mean that literally; the fimdamerUcUs, 
that underlie all fineness, and without which 
no other culture worth the winning is even 
possible. These, for instance, — and what 
names are more familiar? Power of atten- 
tion; power of industry; promptitude in 
beginning work; method and accuracy and 
despatch in doing work; perseverance; cour- 
age before difficulties; cheer under straining 
burdens; self-control and self-denial and 
temperance. These are the prime qualities; 
these the fundamentals. We have heard these 
names before 1 When we were small, Mother 
had a way of harping on them, and Father 
joined in emphatically, and the minister used 
to refer to them in church. And this was 
what our first employer meant, — only his way 
of putting the matter was, '* Look sharp, my 
boy I "— " Be on time, John I "—Stick to it ! " 
Fes, that is just what they all meant : these 
are the very qualities which the iiio\het^ \.x\fe^ 



^ 
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to tuck into us when they tucked us into bed, 
the very qualities which the ministers pack 
into their platitudes, and which the nations 
pack into their proverbs. And that goes to 
show that they are the fundamentals. Bead- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are very handy, 
but these fundamentals of a man are handier 
to have ; worth more ; worth more than Latin 
and Greek and French and German and music 
and art-history and painting and wax flowers 
and travels in Europe, added together. These 
last are the decorations of a man or woman : 
even reading and writing are but conveniences: 
those other things are the Indiapensahles. 
They make one's sit-fast strength, and one's 
active momentum, whatsoever and whereso- 
ever the lot in life be, — be it wealth or poverty, 
city or country, library or workshop. Those 
qualities make the solid substance of one's self. 
And the question I would ask of myself and 
you is. How do we get them? How do they 
become ours? High school and college can 
give much, but these are never on their pro- 
grammea, AH the bo6k-piocft«afc^ ^^ ''^^ ^ 



ve no more tnau u^^.. 

ipensables of education. How, then, 

them ? We get them somewhat as 

and valleys get their graoe. Whence 

the lines of river and meadow and hill 

and shore conspire to-day to make 

scape beautiful? Only by long chisel- 

.d steady pressures. Only by ages of 

3nish and grind, by scour of floods, by 

3s of storm and sun. These rounded 

is, and scooped the valley-curves, and 

red the soil for meadow-grace. There 

tie grace in the operation, had we been 

to watch. It was ** drudgery " all over 

id. Mother Nature was down on her 

^-' '''^nibbing- work ! That 
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OBi the clinch which makes them actually ours, 
and keeps them ours,- and adds to them as the 
years go by, — ^that depends on our own plod, 
our plod in the rut, our drill of habit ; in one 
word, depends upon our "drudgery." It is 
because we have to go, and go^ morning after 
morning, through rain, through shine, through 
tooth-ache, head-ache, heart-ache to the ap- 
pointed spot, and do the appointed work; 
because, and only because, we have to stick to 
that work through the eight or ten hours, long 
after rest would be so sweet; because the 
school-boy's lesson must be learnt at nine 
o'clock and learnt without a slip ; because the 
accounts on the ledger must square to a cent. ; 
because the goods must tally exactly with the 
invoice; because good temper must be kept 
with children, customers, neighbours, not 
seven, but seventy times seven times ; because 
the besetting sin must be watched to-day, to- 
morrow, and the next day ; in short, without 
much matter wJiat our work be, whether this 
or that, it is because and only because, of the 
rut, jplod, grind, hxim-dixmi iu ^^ 'SR^'{^^ "^^ 
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We can add right here this fact, and practi- 
cally it is a very important fact to girls and 
boys as ambitious as they ought to be, — ^the 
higher our ideals, the rnore we need those 
foundation habits strong. The street-cleaner 
can better afford to drink and laze than he 
who would make good shoes; and to make 
good shoes takes less force of character and 
brain than to make cures in the sick-room, or 
laws in the legislature, or children in the 
nursery. The man who makes the head of a 
pin or the split of a pen all day long, and the 
man who must put fresh thought into his work 
at every stroke, — ^which of the two more needs 
the self-control, the method, the accuracy, the 
power of attention and concentration? Do 
you sigh for books and leisure and wealth ? It 
takes more ** concentration ** to use books — 
head-tools — well than to use hand-tools. It 
takes more '* self-control** to use leisure well 
than work-days. Compare the Sundays and 
Mondays of your city ; which day, all things 
considered, stands for the city's higher life, — 
the day on which so many men are lolling, or 



10 blbbsg: 

the day on whiob all toil? It takea more 
kiiDwleilsc, mora integrity, more JDBtioe, to 
handlo riches well thau to bear the healtliy 
pinch of the juBt-enough. 

Do you think that the great and famooB 
esuSipe ilci]dgBi7? The Tiatire pawer and 
temperament, the ontfit anS oapilal at Krth, 
count for much, hut it convicts us common 
minds of hu^u mislalio to ht'nr the unifonii 
ttatimony of the more siicceastui Reniusee nhoiit 
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How simple great men's rules are 1 How easy 
it is to be a great manl Order, diligence, 
patience, honesty, — ^just what you and I must 
ase in order to pat our dollar in the savings- 
bank, to do our school-boy sum, to keep the 
farm thrifty, and the house clean, and the 
babies neat. Order, diligence, patience, hon- 
esty 1 There is wide difference between men, 
but truly it lies less in some special gilt or 
opportunity granted to one and withheld from 
another than in the differing degree in which 
these common elements of human power are 
owned and used. Not how much talent have 
I, but how much will to use the talent that I 
have, is the main question. Not how much do 
I know, but how much do I do with what I 
know ? To do their great work the great ones 
need more of the very same habits which the 
little ones need to do their smaller work. 
Goethe, Spencer, Agassiz, Jesus, share, not 
achievements, but conditions of achievement, 
with you and me. And those conditions for 
them, as for us, are largely the plod, the drill, 
the long disciplines of toil. If we ask such 



! we my ixie miii BuuBbiabu ux vruxooxvco 
way, then, and only in this way; and 
le higher we aim, the more, and not the 
! need these firm substrata, — since this 
think we ought to make up our minds 
ir mouths to sing a hallelujah unto 
ry: Blessed be Drudgery t — the one 
iiat we cannot spare 1 



n. 

there is something else to be said, 
the people who are drudges, there are 
ho have given up their dreams of what, 
ounger, they used to talk or think about 

-.•T 1 «« 11 _ X 1 X : f 
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we cannot win the well-beloved one, then 
Buocess with the ill-beloved, — this at least is 
left to hope for. Success may make it well- 
beloved, too, — who knows? Well, the secret 
of this Success still lies in the same old word, 
" Drudgery." For drudgery is the doing of one 
thing, one thing, one thing, long after it ceases 
to be amusing; and it is this '*one thing I do'* 
that gathers me together from my chaos, that 
concentrates me from possibilities to powers, 
and turns powers into achievements. **One 
thing I do,'* said Paul, and, apart from what 
his one thing was, in that phrase he gave the 
watchword of salvation. That whole long 
string of habits, — attention, method, patience, 
self-control, and the others, — can be rolled up 
and balled, as it were, in the word '* concentra- 
tion." We will halt a moment at the word : — 

" I give you the end of a golden string : 
Only wind it into a ball, — 
It will lead you in at Heaven's gate 
Built in Jerusalem's wall." 
Men may be divided into two classes^ — ^thosA 
who have a "one ttmig,^^ wA^a?^''^^^^^*^'^ 
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no " one thing," to do; those with aim, and 
those without aim, in their lives : and practically 
it turns out that almost all of the success, and 
therefore the greater part of the happiness, go 
to the &:st class. The aim in life is what the 
back-bone is in the body: without it we are 
invertebrate, belong to some lower order of 
being not yet man. No wonder that the great 
question therefore with a young man is. What 
am I to be ? and that the future looks rather 
gloomy until the life-path opens. The lot of 
many a girl, especially of many a girl with a 
rich father, is a tragedy of aimlessness. Social 
standards, and her lack of true ideals and of 
real education, have condemned her to be 
frittered : from twelve years old she is a cripple 
to be pitied, and by thirty she comes to know it. 
With the brothers the blame is more their own. 
The boys we used to play our school-games 
with have found their places ; they are winning 
homes and influence and money, their natures 
are growing strong and shapely, and their days 
are filling with the happy sense of accomplish- 
ment, — while we do not yet know what we are. 
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We have no meaning on the earth. Lose us, 
and the earth has lost nothing ; no niche is 
empty, no force has ceased to play, for we have 
got no aim and therefore we are still — nobody. 
Get your meaning ^ &:st of all 1 Ask the question 
until it is answered past question, What am I ? 
What do I stand for ? What name do I bear 
in the register of forces? In our national 
cemeteries there are rows on rows of unknown 
bodies of our soldiers, — men who did a work 
and put a meaning to their lives ; for the mother 
and the townsmen say, " He died in the war." 
But the men and women whose lives are aim- 
less, reverse their fate. Our bodies are known, 
and answer in this world to such or such a 
name, — but as to our inner selves^ with real and 
awful meaning our walking bodies might be 
labelled, " An unknown man sleeps here ! " 

Now since it is concentration that prevents 
this tragedy of failure, and since this con- 
centration always involves Drudgery, long, 
hard, abundant, we have to own again, I think, 
that that is even more than what I called it 
£r8t, — our chiei Bohoo\-xaa»\.et\ \i^"i\^«s6. s^^j^. 
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Drudgery is the gray Angel of Success. The 
main secret of any success we may hope to 
rejoice in, is in that angePs keeping. Look at 
the leaders in the professions, the "solid'' 
men in business, the master-workmen who 
begin as poor boys and end by building a town 
in which to house their factory-hands; they 
are drudges of the single aim. The man of 
science, and to-day more than ever, if he would 
add to the world's knowledge or even get a 
reputation, must be, in some one branch at 
least, a plodding specialist. The great in- 
ventors, Palissy at his pots, Goodyear at his 
rubber, Elias Howe at his sewing-machine, tell 
the secret, — " One thing I do." The reformer' s 
secret is the same. A one-eyed, grim-jawed 
folk the reformers are apt to be : one-eyed, grim- 
jawed, seeing but the one thing, never letting 
go, they have to be to start a torpid nation. 
All these men as doers of the single thing 
drudge their way to their success. Even so 
must we, would we win ours. The foot-loose 
man is not the enviable man. A wise man will 
be his own necessity and bind himself to a task, 



V 
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if by early wealth or foolish parents or other 
lowering oircomstances he has lost the help of 
an outward necessity. Dale Owen in his auto- 
biography told the story of a foot-loose man, 
mined by his happy circumstances. It was his 
father's friend, one bom to princely fortune, 
educated with the best, married happily, with 
children growing up around him. All that 
health and wealth and leisure and taste could 
give were his. Bobei't Owen, an incessant 
worker, once went to spend a rare rest-moment 
with him at his country-seat, one of the great 
English parks. To the tired man, who had 
earned the peace, the quiet days seemed perfect, 
and at last he said to his host, " I have been 
thinking that, if I ever met a man who had 
nothing to desire, you must be he : are you not 
completely happy? '* The answer came: 
"Happy I Ah, Mr. Owen, I committed one 
fatal error in my youth, and dearly I have paid 
for it ! I started in life without an object, 
almost without an ambition. I said to myself, 
* I have all that I see others contending for ; 
why should I struggle ? ' I knew not the curse 
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that lights on those who have never to straggle 
for anythmg. I ought to have created for myself 
some definite pursuit, no matter what, so that 
there would be something to labour for and to 
overcome. Then I might have been happy." 
Said Owen to him, " Gome and spend a month 
with me at Braxfield. You have a larger share 
in the mills than any of us partners. CJome 
and see for yourself what has been done for the 
work-people there and for their children ; and 
give me your aid." " It is too late," was the 
reply; **the power is gone. Habits are become 
chains. You can work and do good ; but for 
met — in oil the profitless years gone by I seek 
vainly for something to remember with pride, 
or even to dwell on with satisfaction. I have 
thrown away a life." — ^And he had only one life 
in this world to lose. 

Again then, I say. Let us sing a hallelujah 
and make a fresh beatitude : Blessed be 
Drudgery I It is the one thing we cannot 
spare. 
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m. 

This is a hard gospel, is it not? But now 
there is a pleasanter word to briefly say. To 
lay the firm foundations in ourselves, or even 
to win success in life, we must be drudges. 
But we can be cM^ists, also, in our daily task. 
And at that word things brighten. 

"Artists," I say — ^not artisans. "The dif- 
ference ? " This : the artist is he who strives 
to perfect his work ; the artisan strives to get 
through it. The artist would fain finish, too ; 
but with him it is to " finish the work God has 
given me to do 1 '' It is not how great a thing 
we do, but how well we do the thing we have 
to, that puts us in the noble brotherhood of 
artists. My Beal is not my Ideal, — is that my 
complaint ? One thing at least is in my power : 
if I cannot realize my Ideal, I can at least 
idealize my Real. How? By trying to be 
perfect in it. If I am but a rain-drop in a 
shower, I will be at least a perfect drop ; if 
but a leaf in a whole June, I will be at least 
A perfect leaf. This poQX " oxka \jKfiM;j,^-^^V 



.Ity to its demand. 

n artist himself shall speak. It was 
hael Angelo who said, "Nothing makes 
soul so pure, so religious, as the endeavour 
reate something perfect; for God is per- 
ion, and whoever strives for it strives for 
ething that is Gk>d-like. True painting is 
' an image of Gk>d's perfection, — a shadow 
tie pencil with which he paints, a melody, 
riving after harmony.'' The great masters 
lusic, the great masters in all that we call 
;try, would echo Michael Angelo in this; 
;peaks the artist-essence out. But what 
s good upon their grand scale and with 
e whose names are known, holds equally 
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promptly, ** Six years, and then you must 

travel." That oobbler had the artist-soul. 

I told a friend the story, and he asked his 

oobbler the same question, How long does it 

take to become a good shoemaker? "All 

your life, sir." That was still better, — a 

Michael Angelo of shoes 1 Mr. Maydole, the 

hanmier maker of Central New York, was 

an artist: "Yes," said he to Mr. Paton, **I 

have made hanmiers here for twenty-eight 

years." " Well, then, you ought to be able to 

make a pretty good hanmier by this time." 

" No, sir," was the answer, ** I Tiever made a 

pretty good hammer. I make the best hammer 

made in the United States." Daniel Morell, 

once president of the Cambria Hail Works in 

Pittsburg, which employed seven thousand 

nen, was an artist, and trained artists. 

' What is the secret of such a development 

f business as this ? " asked the visitor. " We 

ave no secret," was the answer ; ** we always 

7 to beat our last batch of rails. That's all 

e secret we have, and we don't care who 

0W8 it" The Paiia \wicJ^\xA«. 'sr^^ ^». 



who, when the rare volume of Comeille, 
eicii in a, book-stall, was brought to him. 
!■. iviiEi ashed how long it would take him 
o binJ il, answered, " Oh, sir, you must give 
nc a. >'*.'ii.r at le&at; Ihie QeedB all m; care." 
Jur I3en Praolilin showed the artist, when he 
b^gaii his own epitaph, " Benjamin Franklin, 
printer." And Professor Agassiz, when he 
tolil Ihe interviewer that he had " no time to 
iiliikc money"; and when he began his will, 
" 1, Luuia AgaasiE, teaoher," 

Izi one of Murillo'B pietorea in Um Lonrre 
he 5hows US the iiiluriur of a eonvent kitchen; 
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wiUi saoh a will, and so refining the work as 
they do it, that somehow yon forget that pans 
are pans and pots pots, and only think of the 
angels, and how very natural and beautiful 
kitohen work is — ^just what the angels would 
do, of course. 

It is the angel-aim and standard in an act 
that consecrates it. He who aims for perfeot- 
ness in a trifle is trying to do that trifle holily. 
The trier wears the halo, and therefore the 
halo grows as quickly round the brows of 
peasant as of king. This aspiration to do per- 
fectly, — ^is it not religion practicalized ? If 
we use the name of Gk>d, is this not God's 
presence becoming actor in us? No need, 
then, of being ** great" to share that aspira- 
tion and that presence. The smallest roadside 
pool has its water from heaven and its gleam 
from the sun, and can hold the stars in its 
bosom, as well as the great ocean. Even so 
the humblest man or woman can live splen- 
didly I That is the royal truth that we need 
to believe, you and I who have no ** mission," 
and no great sphere to mo^^ m. 'iS!tiA\s2KXH'8»fe 
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hand just where we are). It is just as near us 
as oar work is, for the gate of heaven for each 
soul lies in the endeavoor to do that work 
perfectly. 

But to bend this talk back to the word with 
which we started : will this striving for perfec- 
tion in the little thing give " culture " ? Have 
you ever watched such striving in operation ? 
Have you never met humble men and women 
who read little, who knew little, yet who had 
a certain fascination as of fineness lurking 
about them ? Enow them, and you are likely 
to find them persons who have put so much 
thought and honesty and conscientious trying 
into their common work — it may be sweeping 
rooms, or planing boards, or painting walls — 
have put their ideals so long, so constantly, so 
lovingly into that common work of theirs, that 
finally these qualities have come to permeate 
not their work only, but so much of their being, 
that they are fine-fibred within even if on the 
outside the rough bark clings. Without being 
schooled, they are apt to instinctively detect «. 
sham — one test of cultwie. N^\^'Q^Q^»^^3NQSJ^©ss5fe 
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tha drawing-rooma, they are llkelj to ba"'^ 
luamiera of quaint grace and graciDQHiieBa— 
another teat of oultare. Without the singiiig 

another test of cnlture. Without knowing ' 
anything aboat Art, BO-oalled, they know 
and love the best in one thing — are artiata in 
their own little specialty of work. They make 
good company, these men and women — ^why? 
Because, not having been able to leahze their 
Ideal, they have idealized thuir Beal, and thna 
in the depths of theu nature have won tmo 
"culture." 

Ton know all beatitudes are based on some- 
thing hard to do or to be. " Blessed are the 
meek " ; is it eaay to be meek ? " Blessed ace 
the pure in heart"; is that so very easy? 
"Blessed are they who mourn." "Blessed 
are they who hunger and thirst — who atarve— 
after righteousness." So this new beatitude 
by its hardness only folia into line with all 
the rest. A thirl time, and heartily, I say 
Jt~- ■•BlBssad be Dmdgery 1 " For thrioa 
It bJessea us: it gives us the tundameniA 
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qualities of manhood and womanhood ; it gives 
as Buocess in the thing we have to do ; and it 
makes us, if we choose, artists — artists within, 
whatever our outward work may be. Blessed 
ht Drudgery i — ^the secret of all culture ! 
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'■I HAD A FBIBND." 

Our Bible ii a book o( liva. It is a book of 
men piajing mther (baa a book ot ptajer, ol 
men believing rather than a book of belielB, ot 
men sinning and repenting and righting them- 
aelvea rather than a book of ethics. It is a 
book, too, of men loving: it is full of faces 
turned towards focaa. Aa in the pToceaaion- 
picturea freacoed on rich old walls, the well- 
knonn men and women oome trooping tbrongh 
its pages in twos and threes, or in hitte bands 
of which wa recognize the ceDtrol figure, and 
take the others Co be those unknown friends 
immortalized by jnst one mention in tfaia book. 
Adam alwajs strajFa with Eve along the foot- 
paths of oar fancy. Abram walks with Sarah, 
Kebecca at the well soggeats the Isaao waiting 
aomewbere, and Eaohel'a pieaeivw -^Veisia 
Tacob 'a not far off. Two btottexB Koi «. 'tviAex 
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together lead Israel out from Egypt. Here 
come Buth and Naomi, and there go David and 
Jonathan. Job sits in his ashes forlorn enough, 
but not for want of comforters, — we can hardly 
see Job for his friends. One whole book in the 
Old Testament is a love-song about an eastern 
king and one of his dusky brides ; although, to 
keep the Bible biblical, our modem chapter- 
headings call the Song of Solomon a prophecy 
of the love of the Christian Church for Christ. 
Some persons have wished the book away, but 
a wise man said the Bible would have lacked, 
had it not held somewhere in its pages a hu- 
man love-song. True, the prophets seem to 
wander solitary, — ^prophets usually do; yet 
though we seldom see their ancient audi- 
ence, they doubtless had one. Minstrels and 
preachers always presuppose the faces of a 
congregation. 

But as we step from Old Testament to New, 
again we hear the buzz of little companies. 
We follow Jesus in and out of homes ; children 
cluster about His feet; women love Him; a 
dozen men leave net and plough to bind to His 



a of many friends. No spot in all the Bible 
^uite so overcoming as that garden-scene 
Bre the brave, lonely suSerer comes back, 
ough the darkness under the olive-trees, to 
i three chosen hearts, within a stone's throw 
His heart-break, — to find them fast asleep ! 
06 before, in that uplifted hour from which 
off he descried Gtethsemane, — we call it 
! " Transfiguration j*' — we read of those 
ne three friends asleep. The human lone- 
ess of that soul in the garden as He paused 
Peter's bide, — ** You ! could you not watch 
bh me one hour?"-7-and turned back into 
3 darkness, and into God I Then came the 
— -^■'~ -^"u:**"!, ortrkfVtor nf Hia twelve be- 
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JesQs gone, we see the other hero of the New 
Testament starting off on missionary journeys ; 
but Barnabas or Mark or Silas or Timothy is 
with him. The glowing postscripts of his let- 
ters tell how many hearts Paul loved, and how 
mnoh he loved them, and how many hearts 
loved him. What a comrade he most have 
been, — ^the man who dictated the thirteenth 
of Corinthians! What a hand-grasp in his 
favourite phrases— "/c^ow-labourers," **/c^- 
^otr-soldiers,'' "/cKow-prisoners " 1 We won- 
der who the men and women were he names, 
— **Liike the well-beloved physician,'' and 
"Zenas the lawyer," and "Tryphena and Try- 
phosa," and "Staohys my beloved." Just 
hear him send his love to some of these 
friends : it is the end of what in solemn phrase 
we call the Epistle to the Romans, — what 
Paul would perhaps have called ** the letter I 
sent the dear souls in that little ohuroh in 
Bome " : — 

**I commend unto you Phebe, our sister, 
that ye assist her in whatsoever business she 
hath need of you " (help that woman 1) for she 



\ 



hath lieeD b auDooarer of many, and of nijBelf, 
too. Greet PiiBoilla and Aquila, my helpers 
iu Christ Jesus, iiiio have for my life laid 
dnwn their own neoka. Greet Mary, who 
bestowed much labour on us. Salute Andio- 
tiicus and Junia, my kinsmen and my fellon- 
piiannerB. Greet ArapUaa, my beloved in the 
Lord. Salate Urbane, our helper in Christ, 
und StauhyB my beloved. Salute Tryphena 
and Tryphoaa, who labour in the Lord, and 
the beloved Fersis, and Bufns, ohosen in the 
Lord, and his mothtr and miW And 

"Hin iiiotiipr— his and mine": no doiiiit 
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from all the Marys and Lukes and Pauls of 
the Roman Empire to be enshrined in a Bible 
postsoript, and guessed about eighteen hundred 
years afterwards, — because Paul had onoe sent 
his love to us in a letter I I would far rather 
spare some of the words in which he tells us 
his thought of the Christ and the Church than 
those names that huddle at his letter-ends. 
They make the Epistles real letters, such as 
we mailed yesterday. They bring Paul down 
oat of his Bible niche, and forward out of the 
magnificent distance of a Bible character, and 
make him just " Paul/' alive and lovable ; a 
man to whom our hearts warm still, because 
his own heart was so warm that men fell on 
his neck and kissed him when he told them 
they should see his face no more. 

So much for the friendships of the Bible. 
Now for our own as sacred. 

It is happiness to have some one ** glad you 
are alive.'' No wonder that poor girls take 
their lives when they come to feel that not one 
face lights up because they are in the world, 
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So Mother Natoie has seen to it for the 
most of us that, at least npon arrival here, we 
shall be wanted. She sends the wee ones into 
the world so wondroosly attractive that we get 
more worship then than ever afterwards, when 
it might do as harm. We are prayed for before 
we oome, we are thanked for with the family's 
thanksgiving at our advent, a mother's sense 
of motherhood and a father's sense of father- 
hood have been begotten to prepare self- 
sacrifioes for us : all this by way of welcome. 
In one word, we are "wanted" in the world 
when we reach it. " No entrance here except 
on business," true; but the babies have the 
business, — who so much? Very pitiful are 
the young lives for whom these pre-arrange- 
ments of love fail. 

But soon our helplessness is past, and what 
ought to be the period of our helpfulness has 
come ; and then is there anything that we can 
do to make that title " Wanted " sure ? Is 
there any recipe for winning friends ? In old 
Bome young men and maidens used to drink 
love potions and wear charms to eke out their 



ninsoiQpnesa : in this luodem lime is there 
any potion, an; chaim, (or friend-making? 
The ciuestioQ is worth asking, foe it is no low 
ambition to wiah to be desired in the world, do 
low endenvout to delibetatelj trj tD ba love- 
worthj. WiSB tether he — " the Lord's ohoce- 
boy" one called him, — the sunny-faced old 
Abolitionist, who brought his children up to 
koow that " the one thing worth living for is 
to lovt? and to be loved," Bat as to recipes 
for 1ovabl(<noBB, the young sool in its romance 
liLUfjhs to soon) so kitoben-like a question. 
And right to laDgb the young Boulis; tormooli 
in the buaiaess paastth rcoipe. We apeak of 
"choosing" friends, of ■■making" friends, of 
"kEErariG" or of "triviiio oti " friends: and if 
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the contact happens, something higher than 
our will chooses for us. Foreordination then 
comes in. "Matches a/re made in heaven/* 
and before the foundation of the world our 
friendships are arranged. " Thine they were, 
and thou gavest them me,*' we feel of those 
whom we love best — borrowing words which, 
it is said again, Jesus used of His disciple- 
friends. Nothing supernatural in this; but 
it is so supremely natural, the secret of it roots 
so deep in the heart of Nature, that it passeth 
understanding. We cannot cross the laws of 
attraction and repulsion ; can only attract and 
be attracted, repel and be repelled, according 
to those laws. There is in Nature a great deal 
of that phenomenon called ** love-at-sight." 
Whoever wrote it truly wrote, — 

** Thou shalt know him, when he comea, 
Not by any din of drums, 

Nor the vantage of his airs ; 
Neither by his orown. 
Nor his gown. 

Nor by anything he wears : 
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He shall only well known be 

By the holy harmony 

That his commg makes in thee I ** 

And, on the other hand, there is in Natore 
that opposite experience of which Dr. Fell is 
the typical victim : — 

** I do not loye.thee, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this alone I know full well— 
I do not love thee. Dr. FelL'* 

How often we have seen the poor doctor! 
How often we have been the poor doctor 1 And 
though we smile, we ache for him. It is 
tragedy — this one-sidedness of friendship, 
these miequal gravitations of love ! But what 
makes gravitation? The men of science can- 
not tell us. " Fascination * * is soul gravitation. 
** Personal magnetism ** we sometimes call it, 
using another word to hide our ignorance, and 
meaning the sum of all the mysterious centri- 
petal forces that lodge in us and all radiations 
ol health and beauty that go out from us. It 
Jj'es In the glancing of the ©ye, \iiOckft^\JCvQ35L<aJl 
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the smile, in the toning of the voice, in the 
poise of the figure, in the grace of the motion. 
Nearly all have more or less of it ; but some 
how enviably the more, and others how lament- 
ably the less ! Some persons make more friends 
as they come into the room, or as they walk 
doVm the street, or as they smile their greeting, 
than others of us can hope to make with long 
and solid service. 

But grant all this, still our young lover is 
but hal/'Tight in laughing at a recipe for love. 
We know no cause of gravitation, but we can 
study its laws and apply it in a thousand forms 
of civilizing work ; and whatever can be studied 
in its laws is subject for a science, wherever 
laws can be applied is subject for an art. So 
is it with soul-gravitation. There is then both 
a science and an art of Friendship. Besides 
that mystic element in it so hard to be ac- 
counted for, so hard to be acquired, there is a 
moral element in it which is an open secret, 
and this can be acquired. Indeed, so far as 
it is true that "beauty is the flowering of 
virtue,'' that mystic element is moral, too. 
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Hidden iii the " virtue " of the ancestors ma.^p' 
lie the source of all the alien grace, sometimes 
so visibly divorced from virtue in the children; 
and given time enough — say, generations, 
centuries — ^perhaps there is no limit to the 
outward fascination which may be earned and 
won. Be that as it may, so sure and large is 
this moral element in love that by it one can 
go far to **make" friends, after all. If we 
choose to be, we can be ** wanted'' in this 
world. In a deep and worthy sense old Ovid, 
he who wrote the poem on the " Art of Loving," 
might be imitated. And when you write your 
poem on that subject, you will without fail put 
into it one hint, that friendships based on the 
mystic surface-fascinations are the kind so apt 
to end in tragedies of waning and of broken 
love ; whereas the attractiveness which can be 
acquired makes basis for the friendships apt to 
solidly endure. 



We must stop right here a moment; for 
different persons mean such different things 
by "Friendship." The one who uses the 
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saored word most easily is the one least likely 
to know much about the sacred thing. Some 
people know every one they speak of so very 
well indeed I ** Oh yes, an intimate friend of 
mine," they say, when you ask if they have 
ever met A or B. They have met* him. One 
may weU hesitate to answer Yes even to the 
common question, " Do you know such or such 
a person ? ** Enow him ? I have seen him 
six times, I travelled with him half a day, once 
I had a long argument with him, he told me 
stories of his childhood and we discovered that 
four generations back we would have been first 
cousins, — but do I know him? No. I have 
an opinion whether I like him or not, whether 
he has common-sense or not, perhaps whether 
I would trust him or not ; but I do not hu)w 
that man. Much more is it in place to be 
modest about claiming him as friend. 

Even speaking carefully, every one has at 
least two meanings for our sacred word. Each 
of us is ringed about by two circles, both com- 
monly called " friends." The outer circle is 
the circle of our Likers, the inner is the circle 



[ uu.r Lnvprs. The main seorat of having 
ikevs lii'e in juBliee carTted to the point of 
'ndtiiieas and cOUrUti/. Juatioe carried ti) [he 
:iiiit oi liindlinsM aad douc1«s; GommaiidB the 
lod word when people talk of us behind our 
ink; it commandH the heartj ^aeting when 
e rinft the bell; it commanda the Irae "I'm 
ad to see yoa " in the eje« as well as voice ; 

aoinmu.uds the axcnse in our behalf whan 
me one dwells upon our faults vitti OTor- 
nphaBis, and defenoe when people misinter- 
'et and ini.ivepreaeiit us. Mow juatioe earned 

the point of courtes; and kindliness is 
quirable. The rsoipe for mnVing liiben 
Ub tor no rare material : all I need lies right 
fore me ami around me in the opportunities 

doing truthful, just, Idnd things bj those 
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Febmary. As one does his business he makes 
his Liker. There is no place nor time nor way 
of making him save as we go the ronnds of 
common living ; for by the common deeds of 
the common life we all test likings. What is 
more, the recipe never wholly fails. Try it 
faithfully and it is sure to bring us Likers. It 
is worth repeating to ourselves and empha- 
sizing, — ^If we really wish to be, we can be 
" wanted" in the world; and the ambition to 
be wanted here is a worthy one ; and the effort 
to be wanted nurtures in us that quick courtesy 
and instinctive kindliness that flower out from 
an unfailing justice. 

But now to turn from our Likers to our 

Lovers. The conditions here are harder, and 

therefore the culture gained in meeting the 

conditions is proportionately higher. Come 

7ith me to that inner circle that only holds 

he lives knit up with ours by a thousand 

'ossing ties, and where we say with a yearning 

id exultation so different from anything felt 

outer meanings of the words, ^^ My friends!^* 



And soma of na are thiDkiiig of an inmosl 
centre nbeis we ueTer use the ploTal ; an 
thinking that tbs tiueat frienilBhip casta out 
Bill but tiio together and, for the time at least, 
crowns him or her alone thi friend. W© feel 
as if n'(- bad achieved ouc life's snDCesa in th&t 
one winning, and say with Eobert Browning, — 
" 1 am named and known by that hour's font, 

So grew ni; own small life comi>IeCe 
An Mature obtBlDed her heet of me, — 
One bom to love pou 1 " 
Be it so ; bat eren then it is trae to say that 

the aecret ia largely a moral secret. Naj, nioi-e 
true of aiioh love tban of any other to Kay that 
it ig Koodness which attraela. Luckily for 
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true friend one must love Truth and Right 
better than he loves that friend. To win a 
true friend, you and I must love Truth and 
Bight better than that friend, however dear. 
This involves another of love's tragedies, for, 
by this rule, wherever there is noble friendship 
there is always possibility of its waning; 
although, at the time, to believe that waning 
possible is impossible. But the relation to be 
vital must be fresh each day. If there were 
not a new demand made by me on my friend 
and made upon me by my friend each time we 
met, a new demand to be then and there worth 
loving, half the charm would be gone. It is 
the heart mine, yet mine only by fresh neces- 
sity of winning it by nobleness — it is my heart 
his, yet his by an ever fresh necessity of giving 
it to him for his worth's sake, — ^that makes 
the deamess so ineffable. In order then to be 
** friends" in this high sense, we must be ever 
ready to be renounced if we persist in a delibe- 
rate No before a duty, must be ever ready to 
renounce if Ae persists in such a No. It is not 
that the two must take the same idea of duty. 
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or lliat, when one fails to io his duty, he falls 
hvm aM regard ; but that, whan ho so (ails, he 
falls as if bj fate out of that ohosen place of 
which we have been speaking. The roan ia 
there, and, as we use the words, a Rood man 
still; afi wa naa wocda, is still '■ our friend"; 
perhaps he eveo falls into a tenderer place 
tlian evtr ; but it is the tondeniess of pitj now, 
no iiioce a tendernesa of reverence. The short 
and Riniple fact is, our man, our woman, has 
vanished: wa have lost that ideal ma^ real 
which we had baen calling "friend." We 
cannot, if we would, feel to liiia as we did 
belore. ^'o heart-labour can put liini where 
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though Launcelot be the name of hnsband or 
of brother I 

Does it seem strange to say it? Here in 
this possibility of tragedy lies the ennobling 
power of love. From the sureness of losing 
it if nndeserved comes compulsion to deserve 
it. We feel that our friendship with John or 
with Ellen is our highest title of honour, our 
patent of nobility, and sit ever in a sense of 
glad amaze that we can call such superiority, 
"My friend." There can be no consciously 
hidden weakness in us and we be safe in their 
affection. Perfect love casteth out fear, but 
only by having revealed everything that mak- 
eth fear. To discover, after a year's close 
friendship, a concealed meanness in me, would, 
as meanness, degrade me in your eyes, but as 
concealed from you it would be treachery. So 
we dare not come to the point when the one 
we love shall think of us, " He is a lower kind 
of man," or " She is a lower kind of woman, 
than I imagined." If liked as much after 
that discovery as before, for such loyalty to us 
rather than to Bight, our love for them would 



aetually grow leaa. The surprises of trieod- 

Iship — and tow eiquiaite they are 1 — ought only 

e of unei;iBpeoted exoellenoes. Bat what 

when one whom we have wholly trusted 

I reelHl If this emboditaont of honoQi', tnith, 

[ and kindness reels and falla befoie oni eyiBi, 

i have lost more than friend : (or th&t 

moment we have lost our tibiod of OodI 

Goodness seems emptioME, and tha v«y 

planet jars I We oan undeTBtond the itoij 

to! d of Faecal, that onoe when Anuald iesnwd 

to prefer peace to truth, (he shook to Puoal 

w&a Eo great that ha fainted away. 

Hence there must needs ba undimmed ein- 
cerity, and humility even to ooofeuioD, in 
BTery exalting love. Ahiioat we have la My — 

"HavelftloTer 

Who ii nable and free, 
I would he were nobler 
Than to !o»e me/" 

And we know so well the troth at Emerson's 
other word, that " in Iha last analysis lore is 
only the reflection of a man's own worthiness 
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from other men " — know that so well that, in 
a half -fear lest we should gain under false 
pretenses the love we orave, we are impelled 
to exaggerate our poorness. "Love me, love 
my dog," says the proverb : " Love me, love 
the dog in me 1 " says friendship. Love me as 
I am, poor as I am, know me and yet love me ! 
An^ong all ennobling forces therefore hardly 
any other can be named so strong as an 
inmost Friendship. As the special culture 
which the winning of our Likers gives is that 
of quick, wide kindliness, the special culture 
which the winning of our Lovers gives is that 
of purity, sincerity, humility, selflessness, and 
the high standard for all honourable qualities. 
That says it, — ^the high standard for all honour- 
able qualities : to win and hold a friend we are 
compelled to keep ourselves at his ideal point, 
and in turn our love makes on him the same 
appeal. Each insists on his right in the other 
to an ideal. All around the circle of our best 
beloved it is this idealizing that gives to love 
its beauty and its pain and its mighty leverage 
on character. Its beauty, because that ideal- 
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izing is the secret of love*s glow. Its pain, 
because that idealizing makes the constant 
peril of love's yanishing. Its leverage to up- 
lift character, because this same idealizing is 
a constant challenge between every two, com- 
pelling each to be his best. "What is the 
secret of your life?" asked Mrs. Browning of 
Charles Kingsley : ** tell me, that I may make 
mine beautiful too." He replied, **/ had a 
friend" The reverence this implies borders 
closely upon worship and the ennoblement that 
comes of that. What the dying Bunsen said, 
as he looked up in the eyes of his wife bending 
over him, " In thy face have I seen the Eter- 
nal! " is the thought of many a heart before 
its best beloved. That beloved is our " beauti- 
ful enemy," in Emerson's phrase; our "dear 
dread," as some older writer called him ; our 
outside conscience, a kind of Jesus-presence 
before which we fear to do a wrong. What 
rare power to awake power in her friends and 
to set them as it were in an invisible church, 
this sentence attests in Margaret Fuller: "I 
have no doubt that she saw expressions, heard 
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tones, and received thonghts from her com- 
panions, which no one else ever saw or heard 
from the same persons.*' Somewhere in her 
** Middlemarch " George Eliot puts it well: 
<< There are natures in which, if they love us, 
we are conscious of having a sort of baptism 
and consecration ; they bind us over to recti- 
tude and purity by their pure belief about us ; 
and our sins become the worst kind of sacrilege, 
which tears down the invisible altar of trust.'* 
With Friendship meaning so much, capable 
of doing so much, do we lower or rather dignify 
the relation of father and mother to the child, 
of sister to brother, of husband to wife, when 
we say, ** Those two are each other's best 
friend"? In between the common likings of 
society and the heart's-one-choice comes that 
whole choir of family affections. The father 
keeps the boy his son by making him, when 
young, his friend. As the years run by, the 
sister keeps the brother, the brother keeps the 
sister, in love, less by the blood-tie than by 
the words and works and trusts of friendship. 
And in the marriage itself the early love must 
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ripen into olose, abiding, inmost friendship. 
The happiest marriages take place gradually 
and go on deepening all through the life to- 
gether. Hardly are they begun when the 
presents and congratulations come, and the 
minister says " Until death do you two part." 
And for the many who can never loye the 
one, or who, loving, are not loved as the one ; 
who 

** May not make this world a Paradise 
By walking it together hand in hand, 
With eyes that, meeting, find a double 
strength," — 

for them the great solace, the great elevation, 
is to love lovableness — ^love it in all — ^be it to 
all. This is really the end of all the single 
and personal affections, — this is the end even 
of wedded love. You may have skipped that 
stage, you may have lost that usual path; but 
still may find the hill-top/or which that path is. 
A friend has many functions. He comes as 
the Brightener into our life to double joys and 
halve our griefs. He comes as the Counsellor 
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to give wisdom to onr plans. He ooznes as the 
Strengthener to moltiplj our opportonities and 
be hands and feet for as in our absence. Bat, 
above all ose like this, he comes as oar Be- 
baker to explain oar failures and shame as 
from our lowness ; as oar Parifier, oar Uplifter, 
oar Ideal, whose life to as is a constant chal- 
lenge in our heart, ** Friend, come up higher, 
— ^higher along with me; that you and I may 
be those true lovers who are nearest to God 
when nearest to each other 1 " 

But when such a friend as this — it may be 
the one called Father, Husband, Brother, or 
Mother, Sister, Wife, or simply. Friend — when 
such a friend as this does, as we say, go nearer 
to Gk)d, becoming invisible to us, it is wonder- 
ful to feel Death growing beautiful, the unseen 
world becoming real, and God's goodness seem- 
ing good as never before. It is that vanished 
one who changes all things so for us, hy adding 
his goodness to the unseen side of things. Noble 
friends— only the noble probably — have power 
to leave us this bequest ; power to bequeath us 
a sense of God more real and good, a sense of 



moompieie aum dwi*xo w* 
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**Who80btbb shall giye one of these little 
ones a cap of oold water only . . . shall 
in no wise lose his reward," said Jesus. There 
could not well be a simpler act, a smaller 
service, than that ; not one you would sooner 
do for those whoin you do not like, or sooner 
ask from those who do not like you. Many a 
time, as Jesus walked the roads of Galilee, He 
must have stopped at the door of a stone hut, 
or rested by a village spring, and asked for a 
drink of water, just as we do in our country 
tramps. And some mother turned at the 
words, caught the look in the earnest eyes, 
and set down her child to bring the cup; or 
some man, hailed at his plough across the 
field, pointed to the kid-skin bottle under the 
bush and told the stranger to help Himself. 
No one would deny it. Bread may be doubt- 

E 
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ful, but bubbling fountains, pouring rivers, 
shining lakes are cups so plentiful that few 
ever add to the prayer for bread, •* Give us 
this day our daily water.'* So this Teacher 
chose a cup of cold water as EEis emblem of 
small service, when He wanted to say that not 
the slightest deed that is meant for good gets 
lost and goes uncounted. The deed is ap- 
praised by its aim. He who offers the cup to 
the disciple as disciple offers it to the Teacher, 
and he who offers it to the Teacher as Teacher 
offers it to Him who sends the Teacher; and 
God takes notice, and the giver shall in no 
wise lose reward. So said Jesus; and He 
spoke the thought again in His ** Judgment" 
parable. Thrown out of concrete into broad 
impersonal phrase, the thought is that the 
smallest kindness to the humblest creature 
belongs to the great economy that we call 
Providence; that then and there the laws of 
moral cause and effect begin to act; so that 
some way or other full recompense for that 
small deed is sure. 
It is a mighty faith i It is one of the words 
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that show how deep-natnred Jesus was, how 
keen His spiritual insight. Not a sparrow falls 
without the Father, not a hair eludes His 
census, not a drink of water is forgotten. 
Tou and I echo the words ; can you and I echo 
the faith? But not of the faith, nor of the 
law of recompense that holds good of a drink 
of water, will we think just now, — only of the 
Gup-Offerings themselves, that is, of little acts 
of thoughtfulness for one another. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that two- 
thirds of all that makes it '* beautiful to be 
alive " consists in cup-offerings of water. Not 
an hour of life's journey but is rendered easier 
by their freshening or harder by their absence. 
Why ? Because most of us are burden-bearers 
of one sort or another ; because to most of us 
a large part of the journey is a dull and trivial 
trudge ; because there is much dust upon the 
road, and — not so many bad places as probably 
we think — yet many common-places : and it is 
load and dust and stretches of the common- 
place that make one thirsty. If the feeling 
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occasions. The old Quaker was right : " I ex- 
pect to pass through this life but once. If 
there is any kindness or any good thing I can 
do to my fellow-beings, let me do it now. I 
shall pass this way but once." 

" An arm of aid to the weak, 

A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words so short to speak 
But whose echo is endless, — 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be nothing— but they are all /" 

** A cup of cold water only." One must not 
forget, when handing it, that the cup is one 
thing, the water quite another. Tin dipper or 
silver goblet is all one provided we are thirsty 
and the water good. So the cup I speak of 
need be no shining deed of service, need be no 
deed at all; it is far oftener only a word, or 
the tone in a word, or the smile with a word. 
That word or tone or smile is the cup, — what is 
the water t Your heart's sympathy. The fact 
that you are thinking a kind thought of me — 
you of me — is the refreshment. That is what 
sends me on the road with the coolness felt 
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tumblers which we actors hand about moment- 
ously, — but with no possibility of spilling. 
Three common kinds of courtesy can make 
small claim to be " cups of cold water." First 
and worst is the politeness deliberately adopted 
to serve self-interest ; politeness by which we 
try to climb into people's esteem, intent upon 
their hen-roosts. In such courtesy it is of 
course we ourselves who drink the water, 
while going through all the motions of the 
Gk)od Samaritan. Next and more innocent 
comes the conventional hat-and-glove and 
call-and-card politeness, so much more com- 
mon East than West, and in Europe than 
America ; whose absence, like a wrong accent, 
betrays the untrained American abroad. This 
is the realm of Etiquette, and Fashion queens 
it there. Many of the customs she imposes 
are harmless enough, though staling all the 
freshness of one's manners; but many are 
dwarf-lies which taint the manner, until at 
last no sympathy that we can offer has the 
natural sparkle of sincerity. A third kind of 
courtesy, better far than this, but with little 
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every one: a geniality tnai cames 
thonghtfulness, little delicacy, little revc 
and no self-sacrifice ; the manner withe 
heart of sympathy. It is soon onde: 
Of this sort we see more in America t] 
England, more West than East. 

And, in justice, let us say of this lae 
that it is good as far as it goes. It is 
slander the politeness of the sorfaoe. 
that second kind has use as a preventivi 
It is like the one policeman in the vi 
only one, but he diffuses an immenc 
taction 1 It watches between neig] 
arresting little invasions of each other' 
fort, which, if not arrested, would so 
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ftmall guarantee that the cap of "water will be 
offered to the little ones, and still less that it 
will be offered when oneself is thirsty. 

But it is those *< little ones" that give 
Jesus' saying its point. "Whoso shall give 
one of these little ones a cup " ; that takes the 
real sympathy, the real self-forgetting. And 
where three or four are gathered together 
in any relation of life whatever, there is 
almost sure to be a "little one" with refer- 
ence to the other, one not so bright as they, 
not so winsome, not so able to hold his own. 
When but two meet, one is apt to be a little, 
the other a big one. And though to change 
the circumstances of the meeting is quite 
possibly to exchange the sizes, so that the 
little one becomes the big and the big one 
little, yet that still shows that two equals 
seldom meet. We can hardly talk together 
five minutes on any subject touching life, 
without finding it full in our way to say 
something that may hurt and something that 
may help or please ; and those whom all like 



Iii?at largely win tteir 1o»b by this oaa eeorel^ 
— iiniJorml; Ihej avoid the hurt and achiev^ 
tlje kiodaesB, eitheF being poeaible. 

For instance, in company — Boys, dance witii 
sonu! of those girls who havo been sitting Of 
tiie ?otal Doitia a eop-offering ol cold waletj 
— for no more aslfiafa reaBon. But thea yon 4a 
not knoT what graoe it will give yon ia theii 
cytH. and in the tjes of all who enjoy tmt 
BCiitlc-raanliness. I knew ona rare in char- 
Hcter and mind and popularity, who lingen 
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lished under the title of a "Nice Girl's Bales/' 
roles made by a certain girl for herself when 
she went into company? They were five: 
** To give away more than I spend on myself. 
To do all I can for every one at home first, 
before I go to walk or to parties. At a ball to 
make one forlorn girl happy and introduce her 
to some pleasant gentleman, — and to do this 
at every party. To draw other people out, 
without trying to shine myself. As soon as I 
feel that I am talking or acting in such a way 
that I should hesitate from shame to pray at 
that moment, to leave the room." 

Again; with the old, the conservative, the 
fixed, there is constant opportunity to render 
service by the mere tone of the voice and the 
deference of the address. Don't they know 
they are old? Don't they often feel the fact 
of their conservatism helplessly, and therefore 
far more painfully than any one with whom 
it chances to interfere ? Don't they suspect 
over- well that life is on the wane, and that the 
yellow leaf shows in their talk as they know it 
is showing in their face ? More than that of 
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any other class, perhaps, their appeal 
young, the strong, the capable, is f< 
courtly delicacy of attention which is 
not in any richness of the cup, but in t 
the cup is offered to the lips. 

Be a knight, be a lady, of the New Ch 
Our words mount high, — ^from court 
courtliness, from courtliness to chivalry 
essence of chivalry is to look otU/or t 
ones. We often talk of it as if it were a 
ence due peculiarly to women ; and sor 
that, should women enjoy political e 
with men, chivalry would disappear. II 
rather grow than disappear, even if th: 
all it meant, — ^reverence of man for ix 
for it is a deepening reverence, deeper fi 
the medieval sentiment that underli 
prompts our modem movement in be 
woman's rights, — and that which begii 
deepening feeling is not likely to endani 
expression of the feeling. But chivalry 
far more than reverence of man for t 
It means reverence of strength for wc 
wheresoever found. Men often need n 
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it from a woman than they can possibly givo 
to her. Chivalry is that in me to which every 
one whom I have power to injure can appeal 
in virtue of that fact with the unspoken plea, 
"You must use your power to bless I ** Wher- 
ever a child can be helped, wherever a stranger 
can be guided, or a friend who is shy be set at 
ease, wherever a weak brother can be saved 
from falling and its shame, wherever an old 
man*s step can be made easy, wherever a ser- 
vant's position can be dignified in his eyes, — 
is the chance for chivalry to show itself. I do 
not recognize a different feeling in the one case 
from that which moves me in the other. The 
white-haired man, the tired errand-boy, the 
servant-girl with the heavy burden, make the 
same kind of demand upon me; and all of 
them make more demand than the lady whose 
very silk will make people enough look out for 
her. They all challenge my chivalry, that is, 
my sense, not of generosity, but of ohligcUion to 
help, just because I can give the help and here 
is one who needs it. Noblesse oblige / 
And because we already see the Kingdom 
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come in rare souls here and there, we may look 
forward to the time when chivalry shall have 
in common parlance this broadened meaning ; 
when to the employ^ in the store, to the poor 
in the shanty, to the servant in the kitchen, 
one will feel more honour-bound to be thought- 
fully attentive, so far as rights and feelings are 
concerned, than to any others in the circle of 
our friends. To be rough to social superiors 
may show something of the fool, but to be rough 
to inferiors certainly shows in us something of 
the savage and the brute. "Whoever gives 
these liuU ones the cup," we read. The littler 
the one, the more imperious will become the 
impulse to offer it, the more impossible it will 
be to be untender. Selfishness will have to be 
kept for equals, if for any. At present it i 
usually the other way. The lady often wear 
her patience with her ribbons in the parlou 
and her impatience with her apron in H 
basement ; and at the house-door, in the she 
and in the court-room, the poor man is apt 
have the fact of poverty stamped into him 
those who to equals are urbane and to super 
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right worahipfoL And yet it takes so little to 
make us of humbler station or of humbler 
powers bless those who are above us, — so little 
to make those poorer than ourselves in any 
way bless us 1 Not money, not gifts, but the 
simple evidence of respect for the station and 
those in it, of fellow-sympathy in their wants 
and their anxieties, of appreciation of their 
difficulties — & pleasant, cheering, equalizing 
word — ^will be a very Jesus-cup of cold water 
to many a rough-faced man and slovenly 
dressed woman in the forlorn districts of our 
city. When happiness can be manufactured 
so cheaply and sells so high and is always 
wanted in the market, it seems a pity that of us 
more do not set up in the business. Listen to 
this story from Turgeneff's " Poems in Prose " : 

<*I was walking in the street, — a beggar 

stopped me, a frail old man. His tearful eyes, 

blue lips, rough rags, disgusting sores — oh, how 

lorribly poverty had disfigured the unhappy 

reaturel He stretched out to me his red, 

pollen, filthy hand ; he groaned and whim- 

)red for alms. I felt in all my pockets. No 
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purse, watch or handkerchief did I find. I had 
left them all at home. The beggar waited, and 
his outstretched hand twitched and trembled 
slightly. Embarrassed and confused, I seized 
his dirty hand and pressed it : * Don't be vexed 
with me, brother! I have nothing with me, 
brother.' The beggar raised his blood-shot 
eyes to mine, his blue lips smiled, and he 
returned the pressure of my chilled fingers. 
'* Never mind, brother,* stammered he; * thank 
you for this,— this too was a gift, brother.' — 
I felt that I, too, had received a gift from my 
brother." 

Even our dumb animals appeal for ** chiv- 
alry." They, too, are persona; they are 
" members " of our household. ** Treat a cow 
as if she were a lady," is the inscription over 
the bam door of one of our great Wisconsin 
dairy-men. ** My dog," " my horse," I say, — 
but that dog belongs first to himself before he 
belongs to me: even his body thus, and his 
soul is all his own. ** Show me a bill of sale 
from the Almighty I " said the Vermont judge 
to the slave-hunter claiming his ** property.'* 
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Our creature's due is something behind mercy 
— ^jostioe. It has rights. To become the 
** owner " of an animal is to enter into a con- 
tract with a fellow-creatnre, a very "little 
one,** — ^and at once the Gk>lden Bole and the 
laws of ethics begin to apply. And surely the 
census of these *< little ones " will soon include 
the birds. Millions of them have been slain 
each year of late simply to deck our sister's 
hat I But the mother-heart of England and 
America is at last beginning to remember that 
every soft breast, every shining wing, worn on 
a hat means that some mother or father-heart, 
a tiny heart, but capable of loving and toiling 
for its brood, has been pierced through just 
to set the decoration there. And this in the 
nineteenth century of the Christ-love! Will 
you not join that Total Abstinence society 
whose pledge for women is, "No mere orna- 
ment of mine shall cost a life " ; whose pledge 
for men is, " No mere sport of mine shall cost 
a life, no death shall make my holiday '* ? 

And n«w what shall we say of these cup- 
offerings in the Home? That they are of 
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lessens and tenderness evaporates and talk 
grows masterful, as if he had more rights than 
his wife, then the heart is shallow and the 
character is thin. At home one should be his 
best, his most graceful, most entertaining, 
most agreeable, — ^and more so ten years after 
marriage than ten days after. The same, of 
course, with her. Tet strange to think how 
many persons save their indifference for this 
one place that should be all tenderness ; how 
many take pains with their courtesy and 
geniality abroad, but at home glide into the 
habit of letting geniality be taken for granted 
instead of being granted. That tells in the 
course of years ; for the cold moods, the silent 
ways, the seeming harmless banterings, are 
the ways and moods that increase with the 
years. By and by, when the children are 
growing up and growing away from us, and 
we are growing old and would like kind words 
and looks a little more ourselves, we shall wish 
for our own sake and for theirs that we had 
done differently. 
Men often think, "They love us and we 
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know it ; we love them and they know it.*' 
Nay, but it is not enough to have the love and 
do the duty in silence. We live not by bread 
alone, but by every word thai proceedeth out 
of the mouth of those we love. Out of the 
mouth, — it is the spoken love that feeds. It is 
the kindness offered that furnishes the house. 
Even we men who push it coldly away want to 
have it offered somehow, sometimes, by the 
wife, the sister, the children; now and then 
they want it visible. The presence of those 
children in the rooms is a constant impor- 
timity for the outspoken, not the silent sort, of 
love. Children bare of kisses seem cold as 
children bare of clothes. We have seen chil- 
dren who evidently did not know how to kiss 
their fathers, — they went about it, when they 
had to, so shyly and awkwardly, — and were 
forgetting how to kiss their mothers. And as 
for women, it is a woman who writes, and all 
who have a mother or a sister know how truly 
she writes, — ** Men, you to whom a woman's 
heart is entrusted, can you heed this simple 
prayer, * Love me and tell me so sometimes ' f 
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comes like the warm days in November 
heart-numbness stays and grows like i 
The lonely ones can hardly tell you wl: 
selves ; but you and I perhaps could t 
why. One writes, '* I have known a ^ 
though she nursed his children, and t 
of his household, and sat down with 
three daily meals, was glad to learn ] 
band's plans and purposes through 
person, to whom he had spoken mo: 
about the things of deepest concern 
could ever speak to her. The inex; 
pain caused by withheld confidence, t 
sure and nightmare of a dumb, repres 
soon did its work in changing her fi 
buoyant youth to grey-haired, premati 
Have you never seen a death, or a1 
wasting sickness, like that which Han 
called " Found Frozen *' ? 

** She died, as many travellers have di 
O'ertaken on an Alpine road by nigl 
Numbed and bewildered by the falli 
Striving, in spite of failing pulse an( 
Which faltered and grew feeble at c 
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To toil up th« ioy steep and bear, 
Patient and faithful to the last, the load 
Which in the sunny morn seemed light. 

And yet 
Twas in the place she called her home, she 

died! 
And they who loved her with the all of love 
Their wintry natures had to give, stood by 
And wept some tears, and wrote above her 

grave 
Some common record which they thought 

was true : 
But I who loved her first and last and best, — 

Iknew/** 

Nor is it enough to have moods of affectionate 
expression. That would be like trusting for 
your water to an intermittent spring: the 
thirst will come when the water is not there. 
The habit of love-ways is the need. In many 
a home neuralgia or dyspepsia or the business 
worry makes the weather within as changeable 
as it is without in a New England spring: 
sometimes a morning greeting all around that 
seems like a chorus to one's prayer, and then 



<^ach with a sense that tiit? o^. 
will be the time which brings them all oi 
more together, — sometimes so, and sometin 
a depot-breakfast where no eye meets eye, a 
you hear yourself eat, and the stiUness 
broken by dish-jogglings and oritioisms on wl 
is in the dishes, or what ought to be and isi 
and then a scurry off like boys from school. 

How is it with ourselves? Each one ^ 
better ask himself the question in the q 
now and then. Are our homes more te 
than they were a year ago, or has love g 
dimmer in them? Are we closer to 
other's hearts, or more wrapt up in 

'—a 9 Do we spring more readily for 

'-'^rrift names, or do i 
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chiefly owe your family, Father. It is not 
mended clothes, Mother. It is not errands 
done and lessons learnt, Children, that makes 
year part. It is the vKty in which the part, 
whatever it be, is done that makes the part. 
The time comes when we would almost give 
our right hand, could we recall some harsh 
word, some indifferent cutting manner, some 
needless selfish opposition. Happy we, if the 
one gone out from our homes into the unseen 
Home has left us no such ache to bring the 
bitter tears 1 ** Too late — ^too late to love him 
as we might, and let him know UP* "Too 
late to let her know that toe knew she was 
sweet I" Among all "might-have-beens" 
does the wide world hold another one so sad ? 
There is only one way to make that sad 
thought die, — ^and that is to clear untender^ 
ness utterly from heart and from tlie manner 
towards the others who still make home 
"home" to us, to redouble thoughtfulness 
for them, and try to fill up the measure of the 
missed love there. When at last the tender- 
ness of our bettered service is blossoming 
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evenly, unfailingly on the root of that old sad 
memory, perhaps we can feel self -forgiven and 
at peace. 

One question more. Is it easy, after all, to 
oilier simple cups of cold water ? This analysis 
makes us feel that unadulterated cold water 
may be a rarer liquid than we thought; and 
that if one offers it to "little ones," offers it 
habitually, offers it when thirsty himself, and 
seeks for opportunities to offer it, the sprimj 
lies not on the surface but in the depths of 
character. More than most other signs such 
cup-offering tells of a nature sweet and sound 
at centre. It is comparatively easy under 
duty's lead to brace the will and go forward, 
dreading but unflinching, to some large self- 
saoriffce; but harder far through sickness as 
in health, through tire as well as rest, through 
the anxieties as through the quiets of life, to 
be fmre to lift a mere cup of water to even a 
brother's lips. If you are sure to do this for 
any body as for a brother, you are glorious 1 

So hard sometimes are these small deeds 
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that there are oup-liftings of history and 
legend that have grown proverbial as types of 
self-forgetting. Ton remember the old Bible 
story about David's three heroes who brake the 
ranks of the Philistines to bring their thirsty 
king a cnp of water, and what, when he had 
got the draught, he did with it to honour them 
and God; and that widow who gave the 
hungry prophet her last handful of meal — ^and 
there was famine in that land. You may have 
read of the Mohammedan who lived in a city 
built amid a wide hot plain, and who made a 
wayside booth a few miles out on the highway, 
and daily went to fill a vase of water there for 
fainting travellers as they approached, — and 
once it saved a life. And of Sir Philip Sydney 
all have heard, — ^how he, the wounded general, 
paused on the moment with hand half lifted to 
his lips and gave his draught away to the 
private, wounded worse, — the " little one." 
Brother-souls to Sir Philip were the soldier in 
our own war, who, burning with thirst from a 
wound in the mouth, refused to touch the 
canteen lest the blood from his torn lips should 
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spoil the water for the wounded comrades lying 
near ; and that French soldier who begged the 
surgeon to keep his ether bottle for men hurl 
worse than he, and stifled his own groan with 
his bloody handkerchief. Are such acts rare ? 
No doubt : yet think not that they happen by 
the ones and twos. Probably no battlefield 
but in its red dew blossoms with these acts of 
brotherhood — of angelhood. 

But when such things happen on &ny of 
the battlefields of life, believe not, either, that 
the deeds begin upon those battlefields, that 
they are the first heroism of their doers. Only 
souls wonted to sweetness and self-forgetting 
brim over with it at such hours. The little 
thing that makes a moment great is never all 
done cU the moment. True — and what a pro- 
phecy it is for human nature I — true, an aver- 
age man, in health, will sometimes on an 
instant rise to the death-height of self-for- 
getting ; for a stranger's sake he leaps into the 
sea to save, he leaps before the rushing engine. 
But in his agony does a man reach even the 
cup^s height for another, unless the years 
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behind have made him ready for his instant ? 
Such little acts as Sydney's and oar soldier's 
therefore live as the ideals of service, and set 
the standard of cup-bearing. They set the 
standard where Jesus would have set it ; — 
where He did set it when in His own agony He 
prayed, ** Father, let this cup pass from me, — 
yet not my will but thine be done 1 ** They 
uplift us to the understanding of His thought 
that whoso does these things to " little ones '* 
does them unto God. 

And then the great thought comes full circle : 
we see that we can only do a deed to God by 
doing that deed/or Him, — only by offering ours 
as the hands with which it shall be done. Our 
human love for one another, and all our human 
help, is not less His for being ours. " God's 
tender mercy" is the name in heaven for what 
we call on earth — " a drink of water." Many 
dear things of providence He hands to His little 
ones by each other. Sometimes, how can He 
reach them else ? And sometimes, whom can 
He use but you and me ? 
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shaped tradition of some actual event lies hid- 
den in it. Perhaps, like similar Scandinavian 
stories of the giants challenging the god Thor, 
it had a long pre-existent saga-life from mouth 
to mouth, before it reached a record. Its origin 
may have been an early bard's attempt to 
account for the people's name of Israel, " Prince 
with God," by fathering it on a brave deed of 
some ancestor. But whatever its source, to 
trace it we would have to leave the mental 
climate of to-day and, turning back, re-enter an 
atmosphere where the faith of the people crys- 
tallized itself in legends of the supernatural as 
naturally as the January mist deposits itself in 
snow-flakes. 

Such legends rise in many ways. We find 
their relics strewing the beginnings of all 
literatures, embedded in aU old faiths. And 
this Bible of ours would be the rock without 
the fossils, would be that Melian farm without 
the statue, if it did not hold these things. 
The trilobite is no sacred beetle to us; but I 
regard mine with some awe, — it is so much 
older than 1 1 We do not worship the Venus ; 
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bot she is a joy for ever in America as in old 
Greece. Let us use old Bibles in the same 
way, bringing that kind of reverence, and none 
other, that each thing in them deserves from 
to-day. Let their beautitul things be beauti- 
ful, let their wicked things be wicked, let the 
curious things be curious, and the true things, 
the grand things, be true and grand. The 
book is but the rock or the farm ; what lies in 
it £^ves the worth. And, as a whole, the worth 
of this our Bible is very great. Much besides 
the fossils and the fragments lies therein. 
Even they, when they no longer are believed 
as facts, serve still as poetry, supplying hints 
and emblems for the spiritual experience, — as 
with the very example cited, the wrestling that 
brought blessing. What exhales and vanishes 
as Scripture floats far and wide as hymn, — 
like that other Jacob story now sung in the 
•* Nearer, my God, to Thee." What falls from 
belief as story of Jacob or of Jesus, begins to 
fill a still higher, wider place to us as history 
of the human mind in some old attitude of 

worship. 

o 
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The gist of our Jacob legend is simply this : 
Jacob wrestles through the lonely night with a 
strange, strong Power that maims him; but 
instead of yielding, he clings and wrestles on, 
and loUl not let go tmrestling until he has extorted 
a hlessinfj from his hurter. And when, in turn, 
he asks the stranger's name, no name is given 
him ; but Jacob guesses it is his God, and calls 
that night's struggling-place, "God's Face." 
And he limps off in the morning lame in his 
thigh, but a crowned victor; and for his 
prowess wins a new name " Israel," or 
" Prince with God." 

Here we have something very fine, — a mean- 
ing universal, and fresh as yesterday's struggle 
with our own life's difficulty. The teaching 
is that Wrestling is the condition of Blessing, 
— that the long, determined clinch brings 
coronation, and makes a new man of us, — 
maimed, perhaps, but still a nobler and 
stronger man than before the struggle. 

A most aged doctrine? Tes: all the old 
religions ring with it. Most commonplace? 
True : the elements of heroism are very com- 
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monplace. Those short two-worded sentences 
from Paul (2 Cor. vi. 4-10; iv. 8, 9, 16-18), 
that sound like leapmg bugle-calls from one 
in the front, are just it — this aged doctrine 
about struggle. Half the chapters 61 Epictetus 
are battle-music on this one theme. But 
because each one has to find out for himself 
how true the doctrine is, and has to find it out 
a great many times before the faith becomes 
so much a part of him as it is good to have it, 
let us draw it out and say it over once again. 

How do we trwJt our diffictdtiesF That is 
the question that has no second. It stands all 
by itself in its importance. The answer to it 
gives our destiny. How do we treat our diffi- 
culties? Do we take their maiming only, or 
do we win their blessing too? The question 
that has no second. 

Difficulties, not difficulty. They are many, 
and of different kinds, although their hurt in 
essence is the same, and their gift in essence 
is the same. 

1. First of all rises up that difficulty known 
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old dogma said that we inherited oar dn, and 
that all our woe was brought into the world 
with that garden-sin in Eden ; and this dogma 
was a dim hint of the great fact recognized by 
onr evolution doctrine of to-day. But after all 
that gardener was so far away that we could 
not practically reach him to lay our personal 
responsibility off upon his shoulders. To-day 
we are learning to see right in our homes our 
Adam and our Eve, who have actually inlaid 
our body, mind, and tastes with their bequests ! 
And as this knowledge grows, weak hearts are 
likely enough to abate their trying, because 
(they say to themselves) *' He and she are to 
blame, not I." And one effect of our evolution 
theory may be to make more cowards and 
renegades in life. 

Weak hearts and renegades, indeed 1 As if 
the knowledge did not teach this rather, — that 
if the responsibility be less, the fate is even 
stronger than we thought, and needs the 
stouter wrestle; and this, too, that if in one 
way the responsibility be less, it is greatening 
in two other ways. Knowing the tendencies 
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received from father and mother, we know the 
special dangers that are threatening in our 
natures, and therefore what we mainly have to 
guard against: and to-day we knowingly, no 
longer unknowingly, transmit our influence to 
our children, and men and women awake to 
suffering they inflict are doubly holden for it. 
This new emphasis upon inheritance, truly 
understood, is both comforting and spurring. 
Comforting, for to those who mourn over-much 
at what they see in their little ones, thinking it 
all their personal bequest, it says, "You are 
responsible only for the half or the quarter 
part of this ; for the whole ancestry has been 
counted into you, and through you reaches 
yours." Comfort that, when, after all your 
trying, your boy turns out badly, or your 
daughter dies young after suffering six years. 
And the new knowledge spurs, because it says 
to parents, " For part of your children's birth- 
fate you are responsible, since by patient 
energy your dull brain can be a little quick- 
ened, your blood can purify itself, your body 
can make its weak places somewhat stronger, 
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and, above all, your unbalanced temperament 
can be controlled and trained and mnoh en- 
nobled; and if you make these self -improve- 
ments firmly yours, they may be largely 
handed on to them,^* That we are not fit to 
have our children, unless we have trained 
ourselves beforehand for their birth, — is what 
our evolution doctrine says to us ; and thereby 
it will gradually become a great uplifting and 
salvation to the race. 

The earnest wrestler, knowing this, will 
never wholly surrender to the poorness of his 
brain or his body or his temperament. Not to 
poorness of the brain : for that dull head that 
we inherit may go with days that shall leave 
us perfect in self-respect, although dull-headed. 
No sight is more impressive than that of 
humble self-respecting workers, boys or girls, 
or men or women, who, day in, day out, do 
their duty in the quiet stations where small 
talent hides them, representing the Moral Law 
Incarnate in their little corners. Not to the 
poorness of one's body: what sight more 
beautiful than the patience, the self-forgetful- 
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bhe wide and eager pity for others* 
), which suffering sometimes generates 

life-long sufferer who bears her weak- 
'eatly, although in other ways her servioe 
be the service of those who cannot even 
I," but have to lie "and wait"? Who 
>t known or heard of some mighty 
. who found sphere and mission-field 
ok-bed? 

even to the poorness of one's temperct- 
rill the earnest wrestler yield. There is 
ample in the world more touching and 
cig even than these last. It is that of a 
restling hard with his inherited burden 
it takes the form of a Besetting Sin, 
is very apt to be that brute in the family 

But even if it be a devil of his own 
i raising, we watch him, we cheer him, 

him we know all about it, and that he 
g nobly and helping us in our struggle ; 
r him if he falls ; we reverence him as 

he wins. Let such a struggler know 
e know he is the hardest fighter of us 
nd if he wins, his besetting temptation 
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aetnany tonis into his guardian angel, and 
blesses him through life. Our besetting sin 
may become our goardian angel, — ^let ns dare 
to say it 1 Let us thank God that we can say 
it 1 This sin that has sent me weary-hearted 
to bed, and desperate in heart to morning 
work, that has made my plans miscarry nntil 
I am a coward, that cats me off from prayer, 
that robs the sky of blneness, and the earth of 
spring-time, and the air of freshness, and 
human faces of friendliness, — ^this blasting sin 
that has made my bed in hell for me so long — 
this can be conquered, I do not say annihi- 
lated, bat, better than that, conquered, cap- 
tured, and transfigured into a friend : so that 
I at last shall say, " My temptation has become 
ay strength ! for to the very fight with it I owe 
ly force/' We can treat it as the old Bomans 
eated the Barbarians on their frontiers, — 
rn the border-ruffians within ourselves into 
rder-guards, 

Vm I speaking too confidently? But men 

'e done this very thing, and why may not 

and I ? Who has not his besetting sin to 
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certainly seem long. And yet, m i/u* w. 

the day may dawn before we think it, a 
we shall have won the benediotion and ean 
the name of ** Israel, Prince with Go( 
and learned that even besetting temptati 
may be ** God's Faoe," bat that toresUi 
and toresding only, is the condition of si 
blessing. 

2. These are forms of that main diffict 
called the "Inherited Borden.'' There 
others dose akin, called by the general ns 
" Hard Lot:* " Hard Lot,"— again the 
name is a challenge to our sleeping pot 
The hard lot called Poverty, Ignorance, 
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in OS and slowly trained, and at last are left 
oars — onr instniments by which to oarve out 
life's success and happiness. 

A boy in the town has no chance for educa- 
tion like the boys of richer fathers in the 
neighbourhood, — no college, no high school 
even ; or the yearning for education has come 
after the school-days are over. Will that boy, 
like Theodore Parker, the farmer's son in 
Lexington, turn the pasture huckleberries into 
a Latin Dictionary? or like Chambers, the 
great Edinburgh publisher, will he learn his 
French and science in the lonely attic, after 
the fourteen hours' work at the shop are done ? 
Will he, like Professor Tyndall, rise every 
morning, for fifteen years, and be at his books 
by five o'clock ? A girl in the town seeks for a 
*' one- thing-to-do " to save herself from a 
frittered life. Harder yet it is for her than for 
the boy, for social custom is against her. Will 
she be daring, and not only daring but per- 
sistent ? The history of achievement is usually 
the history of self-made men and self-made 
women ; and almost invariably it is the history 
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of tasks, if not imposed by the hard lot of cir- 
cmnstance, then self-imposed. The story of 
genius even, so far as it can be told at all, is 
the story of persistent industry in the face of 
obstacles, and some of the standard geniuses 
give us their word for it that genius is little 
more than industry. A woman like " Q^rge 
Eliot " laughs at the idea of writing her novels 
by inspiration. ** Genius," President Dwight 
used to tell the boys at Yale, ** is the power of 
making efforts." 

A man sees some great wrong in the land. 
No money, no friends, little culture, are his. 
He hesitates, knowing not what to do ; but the 
wrong is tJiere, it bums in him till somehow he 
finds a voice to cry against it. At first only a 
faint sound heard by a few who ridicule and 
one or two who say Amen. And from that 
beginning, through the ridicule and violence, 
'* in necessities and distresses, in labours and 
watchings and fastings," he goes on, ** as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, as poor, yet 
making many rich, as having nothing, yet 
possessing all things," till men are persuaded 
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and oonfonnded, and the wrong is trampled 
down and the Tictory is his I Saoh things 
have been done within onr knowledge. The 
two men who started the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this land were a deaf saddler and a 
journeyman printer, both of them poor in 
everything bat dauntless purpose. At Phil- 
adelphia, a few years ago, a band of grey- 
headed men met to look baok fifty years and 
talk over their morning battle-fields in that 
great cause accomplished. What a lesson of 
faith those Abolitionists have taught the nation, 
— faith that a relentless wrestler can win 
blessings from the Hard Lot and Untoward 
Circumstance 1 



3. A third well-known fighter waits in the 

dark to throw us : he bears the name Our 

Failures. How well we know himl What 

V prince of disheartenment he is 1 What 

rguments he has to prove to us that trying 

no more of any use 1 He is our aroh-devil. 

ad he, too, and because arch-devil, will be 

r arch-angel, if we will have it so, — ^the 
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one who warns and gnides and saves. Half, 
two-thirds, of our best experience in life is 
his gift. 

Look along any path of life at the stateliest 
figures walking in it. They are, most of them, 
figures of men that have failed more than once. 
Yes, any path. " It is very well," said Fox, 
the great English orator, " very well for a young 
man to distinguish himself by a brilliant first 
speech. He may go on, or he may be satisfied. 
Show me a young man who has not succeeded 
at first, and Jias yet gone on^ and I will back 
him,** Every one has heard of Disraeli sitting 
down writhing under the shouts of laughter 
with which his dandy first speech was received 
in Parliament. ** I have begun several times 
many things, and have succeeded in them at 
last," he said ; " I will sit down now, but the 
time will come when you toiU hear me J** And 
it did come to even a dandy, who could '* begin 
many times." When John Quincy Adams's 
Diary was published not very long ago, it was 
strange to find him, as a young man, lamenting 
his absolute inability to speak extempore. Ai 
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ineradicable difficulty, oonstitational, he thinks, 
— and he died known as " the old man elo- 
quent.*' These happen, all of them, to be the 
words of orators; but success in all lines of 
life is reached, or not reached — is lost, — ^by 
exactly the same principle. Whatever the 
high aim be, ** strait is the gate and narrow 
the way '* which leads to success in it. The 
great chemist thanked Gk)d that he was not a 
skilful manipulator, because his failures had 
led him to his best discoveries. The famous 
sculptor, after finishing a great work, went 
about sad ; " What is the matter ? '* asked his 
friend. ** Because for once I have satisfied my 
ideal, and have nothing left to work towards." 
He wanted to fail just a little 1 Said a success- 
ful architect of the young men in his office, 
who kept on copying his designs, " Why do 
they do the things they can do? why don*t 
they do the things they can't ? " Miss Alcott 
wrote and burnt, and burnt and wrote, until at 
last her " Little Men and Women " came out 
of the fire. By the failure in art, by the failure 
in science, by the failure in business, by the 
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what it is to pass from drifting doubts, not 
into certainties, bat into Trust that has to be 
spelled with capitals if printed ; Trust that can 
tell its meaning best, not by any explanation, 
but by cheer and serenity and a feeling as of 
awed triumph in life and death. 

6. Once more. Death : have you ever 
wrestled with the death-sorrow till you know 
its inner sweetness ? Sweetness greater than 
all, I would almost say. The loss is loss. We 
say, perhaps, "It is their gain," and wish to 
be willing ; but we are not willing. Our hurt 
gets no relief. The days go by, and the empti- 
ness is as empty, and the silence as silent, and 
the ache as relentless in its pain. What shall 
we do ? Our friends look on, and wish that 
they could help us. And they know that help 
will come, because to their own wrestling it 
once came. They know that the heart of this 
pain is joy indeed. And if you ask how it 
came about in distress so very sore as yours, 
their differing words will probably amount to 
this : that such pain can be stilled in one way 



an inward fact, whose chemistry ine^ ui/ 
pretend to understand, that helpfulness 
duty done at such a time deepen and swei 
into something within ourselves that aln 
seems a new experience from its ezcee( 
peace. It is not time making us ** forget, 
nay, just the opposite : we know that some 
this new peace is vitally connected with 
pain ; and at last we come to think of t 
and feel them together. Later, we begi 
call it peace, and forget that it was pain, 
by and by the hour in memory which it 
lingering-place for quiet, happy thougl: 
the very one which is lighted by a dead fri 
* — Tf. in our heaven-spot ; and, like tl: 
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that each death-sorrow is uniqae. From a 
brother's or a father's loss one can but dimly 
understand, I suppose, a mother's feeling, 
when her child has vanished. Each death is 
so unique, because each life and love has been 
unique. No two deaths will bless us therefore 
just alike, and we can still name our new 
strength or our new trust from the separate 
love: it still is "Katie's" gift, or it is 
*' Father's" gift. And thus the very highest 
and deepest and holiest of our experiences 
in some way wear the likeness of those friends 
that we have lost. 

It is only another instance of the correla- 
tion of Fain with Gkun — through struggle; 
the correlation of difficulty with exaltation 
— through wrestling; through the struggle, 
through the wrestle, through our will facing 
the hard thing, clinching it, never letting go, 
until we feel the gladness crowning us. We 
speak of the ** ministry" of sin, of suffering, 
of disappointment, of sorrow, and speak truly; 
but none of these ** minister," not one, until 
they have been mastered. First our mastery. 
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then their ministry. We say, "The Lord 
hath chastened us": yes, but by summoning 
us to a wrestle in which it is our part never to 
let go 1 It is not the mere difficulty that exalts. 
None of these six or seven things that I have 
spoken of, neither the Inheritance, nor the 
Temptation, nor the Hard Lot, nor the Failure, 
nor the Injury, nor the Doubt, nor the Death, 
suffices by itself to crown us. They may just 
as likely crush or warp or embitter us. They 
do crush very many ; and if they do not crush 
or embitter you or me, it is because we have 
used our wills against them. They only give 
the opportunity, and we decide whether it be 
opportunity for bondage and maiming, or for 
the blessing and the new name " Israel." All 
depends on us. 

On us, — but only, after all, as all things 
which we do depend on us. On us, because 
the Powers which are not ourselves work 
jointly with us. Not what we cannot do only, 
— as making roses, earthquakes, solar systems, 
— but all that we can do also,— breathing, 
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Dating, thinking, — confesses tbat Power. And 
as in every heart-beat the uniceraal foioes of 
oheniistry oome into pUy, as in every footstep 
tbe anitersal force oC graTitation lays hold of 
us to keep as poised, as in every cdhhhod sight 
and sound tbe umvecHBl foroe of ligbt and tbe 
univeraal laws of undulation are invoked, as 
iu all ways physioal ive only live aod move 
and bave our being in virtae o1 that wbiob is 
not ve, — so it is vritb these still more secret, 
not leas real, eiperiencea. Surely, not leas 
real are these inward ooTrelationa, this moral 
chemistry by which, at tbe working ol a man's 
will, pain is ohanged into patience and pity 
and cbeei, temptation into safeguard, bitter 
into sweet feelings, weakness into strength, 
and sorrow into happier peace at last. Are 
lliene facts one whit leas real than tbe facts of 
the body's gi'owtb? A thouaand hours of 
BtrugglB in every year attest these facts for 
each one separately. Here also, as in tbe 
body's breathing and digestion, a Great Life 
joins on to our little life, tnaintaining it. It 
is wo and tbe Not-We with us. Call it by 
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tusiins but I feel Bine that Eternal 

adopt e\eTy rigbt endeavour, or rather 

.rj light endeavour pUja into Ktei'nal 

uwera o£ Biglit, and ie thereby furtliered 

uwaril that liuccesB which will reatlj most 

' bleaa you or roe, the triers. It aagela do not 

(I over ua repenting and bear an up, as the 

says, it ia because the very Present Help 

bears us up has a greater name than 

' thun the heaveas. 

all depend,— becauBB 

that, 
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how truly the striying has crowned their brows. 
They themselves are not aware of coronation. 
They themselves only know that they have 
tried from day to day, and never seemed to do 
the day's whole duty, and that life has brought 
many hard problems, — but that now the prob- 
lems are getting solved, and that it is quite 
possible to be happy, and yet have failed. 
They are humble usually, with an air of wist- 
fuliless in their eyes and in their talk, as of 
men who have been comforted by aspiration, 
not attainment. They have learned to hope 
that 

" All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
All I caa never be, 
All men ignore in me, — 
This I am worth to God." 

They have learned to liope that. They have 
learned that they will never do great things. 
Still if any hard thing is to be done, specially 
any burden to be borne, you will find them 
already there at work when you have made up 
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your mind to go. They are great common - 
helpers. They think they know nothing, and 
truly they are not geniuses ; yet bright people 
in straits have a habit of coming to them for 
advice. Not rich, yet men and women whose 
practical aid in trouble is counted on without 
the asking. They are rare friends, because 
their minds are so rich with life's experience, 
their hearts so sweet with it. They speak the 
fitting word to us in our self -building, because 
there was once a scaffolding, long since taken 
down, by which they built that some part of 
themselves, and they remember all about the 
diiiiculty. They are better than a poem by 
Browning, or even that letter of Paul or the 
chapter in Epictetus, because here we meet the 
hero-force itself in brave original. 

I passed a woman in the street one day, and 
passed on, for she did not see me. But why 
not speak ? I thought, so back I turned ; and, 
besides the greeting, she dropped on me four 
sentences, such as we go to Emerson to read — 
made me for the time four thoughts richer in 
three minutes. They were life distilled in 
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words, her life distilled; though she told me 
then and there that she *' died '' long before, — 
she seemed to herself of late years to do and 
to be so little. Perhaps she had died, and I 
saw her immortality ; for only the wings were 
wanting on the old shoulders. She had been 
a humble struggler; and as I saw her, she 
seemed to wear a crown and the name 
" Israel." 

I will sum it up. Here is all my sermon, 
and in another woman's words. She calls her 
poem " Treasures." 

Let me count my treasures, 

All my soul holds dear. 
Given me by dark spirits 

Whom I used to fear. 



Through long days of anguish 
And sad nights did Pain 

Forge my shield MJndvrancef 
Bright and free from stain. 



^^y caverns, 



'M'J3 , •" ^«verns, 

So^OK'. that I wearied 

«i°«J<i regain sow 
Swathed a,, 84,^ ,^' 

""*^ on my breast. 
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